STATEMENT  CONCERNING 


THE 
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UNITED  STATES. 


The  National  Council  of  Women  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  organized  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  the  close  of  the 
International  Council  of  Women,  held  in  Washington  from 
March  25th  to  April  ist,  1888,  is  still  a relatively  new  organiza- 
tion. Now  and  again  letters  of  inquiry,  suggestion,  and  criti- 
cism show  that  its  origin,  its  function,  and  its  methods  are  not 
yet  understood.  This  fact  is  not  surprising,  but  it  justifies,  and, 
indeed,  demands  a statement  which  shall  cover  the  history  of  the 
National  Council  from  its  inception  up  to  date. 

The  International  Council,  above  referred  to,  was  convened 
upon  the  invitation  and  at  the  expense  of  a single  National  or- 
ganization of  Women,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  the  public  inauguration  of  the  movement  which  it 
represents.  Nothing  more  serious  than  a birthday  festival  was  at 
first  contemplated  by  the  projectors  of  the  fete,  but  the  prepara- 
tions for  a birthday  party  of  international  magnitude  involved 
a large  expenditure  of  time,  thought,  and  money ; and  when, 
after  more  than  a year  of  unremitting  correspondence,  representa- 
tives of  various  organizations  of  women  in  seven  foreign  countries, 
with  representatives  from  twenty-nine  organizations  of  women 
in  our  own  country,  all  of  national  value,  had  been  brought  to- 
gether, it  seemed  to  the  committee  charged  with  this  \vork  that 
it  would  be  a pity  if  all  these  women  should  take  their  separate 
ways  to  their  respective  homes,  having  formed  no  permanent 
bond  of  union  which  would  make  it  easier  for  them  to  meet 
again.  Therefore,  at  the  first  business  meeting  of  the  great  con- 
vention, called  under  the  name  of  the  International  Council,  a 
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proposition  was  introduced  to  form  as  the  fruit  of  that  fleeting 
festival  two  permanent  organizations,  one  an  International  Coun- 
cil of  Women,  and  the  other  a National  Council  of  Women  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  with  the  latter  only  that  this  statement 
will  concern  itself. 

A special  meeting  of  all  representatives  present,  num- 
bering over  fifty,  was  held  in  an  interval  of  public  sessions  to 
discuss  the  proposition.  A very  large  majority  of  all  present 
expressed  themselves  as  favorable  to  the  project,  although  it  was, 
of  course,  stated  by  each  that  no  one  could  commit  any  organi- 
zation to  which  she  belonged  to  the  enterprise ; as  individuals, 
however,  they  could  take  the  initial  steps  toward  a National 
Council,  which  would  find  its  completion  only  in  the  confedera- 
tion of  such  organizations  as  should  subsequently  enter  it. 

It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  if  anyone  intended  to 
propose  the  organization  of  a National  Council,  this  should  have 
been  signified  in  the  first  invitation  or  Call  to  the  temporary 
International  Council ; but,  as  above  stated,  the  intention  grew 
in  the  progress  of  preparations,  and  was  not  formulated  until  the 
latter  had  convened  in  Washington.  Again,  it  has  been  objected 
that  inasmuch  as  the  thought  to  form  a National  Council  was 
not  matured  early  enough  to  announce  it  in  the  Call  and  invita- 
tion to  the  International  Council,  it  should  simply  have  been 
introduced  at  the  Washington  meeting,  and  another  meeting 
should  have  been  called  six  months  or  a year  later  to  act  upon 
the  proposal.  A single  question  seems  a sufficient  answer  to  the 
above  suggestion:  “Is  it  probable  that  six  months  ora  year 
later  anything  like  so  representative  a body  of  women  could 
have  been  convened  again  in  Washington,  or  in  any  other  city 
in  this  country?  ” 

The  International  Council  had  brought  together  the  largest 
and  most  representative  body  of  women  that  had  ever  been  con- 
vened in  this,  or,  up  to  that  time,  in  any  country.  To  have 
introduced  the  proposition,  and  then  to  have  given  six  months 
or  a year  for  reflection  upon  it,  with  a view  to  holding  a general 
meeting  for  final  action  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  would 
certainly  have  been  to  throw  away  a matchless  opportunity.  It 
would  also  have  been  to  refer  action  from  a larger  to  a lesser 
body,  from  a more  to  a less  representative  gathering.  This  was 
the  view  then  entertained  by  that  numerous  body  of  distin- 
guished representatives  of  the  organized  work  of  women  in  this 
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and  other  countries.  It  is  the  view  confirmed  by  their  deliber- 
ate judgment,  and  it  would  seem  that  their  courageous  action  in 
using  the  great  opportunity  should  command  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  all  women  who  believe  in  growth  through  organiza- 
tion, whether  they  wish  this  method  of  growth  for  themselves 
or  not. 

One  frequently  hears  remarks  implying  that  to  enter  the 
National  Council  is  to  indorse  woman  suffrage.  Sometimes  such 
remarks  indicate  a fear  of  affiliation  with  the  suffrage  movement ; 
sometimes  they  express  pleasure  in  such  affiliation,  and  in  the 
growth  of  the  doctrine  of  woman  suffrage.  The  facts  in  the  case 
are  not  modified  by  the  point  of  view  of  the  critic,  and  warrant 
neither  fear  nor  congratulation  in  respect  to  the  suffrage  move- 
ment ; they  are  simply  these  : It  was  in  response  to  invitations 
issued  by  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association  that  the 
great  meeting  was  convened,  which  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
the  organization  of  the  National  Council,  and  the  National 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  was  the  first  organization  to  enter 
the  Council.  When  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion, by  uniting  with  the  American  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion, lost  its  life  to  find  a larger  life  in  the  National  Amer- 
ican Woman  Suffrage  Association,  the  latter  body  voted 
to  enter  the  Council.  This  is  the  only  relation  which  ex- 
ists between  the  suffrage  movement  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil. It  is  the  same  relation  (barring  the  accident  of  ori- 
gin) which  exists  between  the  Council  and  the  Peace  and  the 
Temperance  movements,  or  the  Woman’s  Association  of  the 
Free  Baptist  Church,  or  the  Kindergarten  idea.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  National  Council,  by  providing  in  its  third  arti- 
cle that  “Each  president  of  an  organization  belonging  to 
the  Council  shall  be  ex-officio  Vice-President  of  the  National 
Council,”  and  by  providing  in  its  fifth  Article  that  “Each  So- 
ciety belonging  to  the  Council  may  choose  one  delegate  to  rep- 
resent it  on  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,”  gives  to  each 
organization  two  votes  in  the  Business  Meetings  of  the  National 
Council,  and  two  only.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  impossible  that 
any  one  organization  shall  have  a dominating  influence  in  the 
National  Council,  since,  regardless  of  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  societies  belonging  to  the  Council,  all  have  the  same  number 
of  votes. 

Again  it  is  asked  if  the  work  of  organizations  will  not  be 
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hampered  or  modified  by  entering  the  Council.  In  the  second 
Article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  National  Council  is  found  a 
complete  reply  to  this  question.  Here  it  is  clearly  stated  that, 
“ No  society  voting  to  enter  this  Council  shall  thereby  render 
itself  liable  to  be  interfered  with  in  respect  to  its  complete  or- 
ganic unity,  independence,  or  methods  of  work,  or  be  commit- 
ted to  any  principle  or  method  of  any  other  society,  or  any  act 
or  utterance  of  the  Council  itself,  beyond  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  this  Constitution.” 

Again  one  is  sometimes  asked  if  a National  Organization, 
by  entering  the  Council,  does  not  subordinate  itself  to  the  Coun- 
cil. An  answer  to  this  question  is  likewise  found  in  Article 
Second  of  the  Constitution,  which  says,  “This  Council  , . . 
has  no  power  over  the  organizations  which  consti- 
tute it,  beyond  that  of  suggestion  and  sympathy.” 

As  the  Constitution  was  first  written,  societies  belonging  to 
the  Council  were  called  ” Auxiliaries,”  but  it  was  at  once  recog- 
nized that  the  word  ” Auxiliary  ” did  imply  that  organizations 
entering  it  were  tributary  to  it,  and  in  that  sense  subordinate. 
This  was  not  the  idea  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had 
intended  to  express,  and,  at  its  first  Triennial  Meeting,  held  in 
1891,  notice  of  amendment  having  been  given  according  to 
Article  six,  the  Constitution  was  so  amended  as  to  strike  out  the 
word  “auxiliary”  wherever  it  occurred;  and  now  the  Constitu- 
tion, throughout,  expresses  clearly  what  was  its  original  idea, 
i.e.,  that  the  Council  itself  is  constituted  of  the  organizations 
entering  it,  and  that  no  organization  entering  the  Council  is 
subordinate  to  it  in  any  other  way  than  as  one  of  several  equal 
parts  is  less  than  the  whole,  or  the  sum  of  all  the  parts. 

It  would  seem  impossible  for  words  to  make  clearer  than  do 
the  words  of  the  Constitution  of  the  National  Council  the  ideas 
of  the  independence  of  each  society  belonging  to  it,  and  the 
equality  of  all  societies  in  the  Executive  Committee  and  on  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements  ; the  two  Boards  which  are  charged 
with  the  administration  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  Council. 

It  is  sometimes  asked,  “ If  the  Council  has  no  authority  over 
its  members  (that  is,  over  organizations  belonging  to  it), — if 
each  of  these  is  to  pursue  its  own  objects  by  its  own  methods, — 
what  is  the  advantage  of  entering  the  Council?”  To  this  it 
may  be  replied  that,  in  general,  all  organizations  reap  the  same 
advantage  by  membership  in  the  Council  that  individuals  reap 
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by  membership  in  the  different  organizations.  When  women  enter 
a Temperance  Union,  a Missionary  Society,  or  a Literary  Club^ 
they  do  not  surrender  their  own  lives  to  the  direction  of  the 
club,  the  society,  or  the  union.  They  continue  to  pursue  their 
own  lives  in  their  own  way ; but  in  the  organizations  which  they 
have  entered  they  unite  with  other  women  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a common  object,  which  either  could  not  be  attained  at 
all  by  the  individual,  or  could  be  attained  with  much  greater  dif- 
ficulty than  by  an  organization  of  individuals.  There  are  many 
large  objects  for  the  attainment  of  which  no  organization  exists, 
which  commend  themselves  equally  to  women  in  all  organiza- 
tions ; — for  example,  a woman’s  interest  in  just  and  equal  laws 
concerning  marriage  and  divorce  ; a woman’s  desire  that  equal 
work  shall  command  equal  wages,  regardless  of  the  sex  of  the 
worker  j a woman’s  interest  in  comfortable  and  beautiful  cloth- 
ing;— these  are  in  no  way  modified  by  her  own  political  opin- 
ions, by  her  religious  convictions,  or  by  her  literary  tastes. 
These  and  other  large  objects  can  best  be  accomplished  by  such 
an  organized  union  of  National  Organizations  as  the  Council 
affords.  Thus,  the  Council,  by  uniting  organizations  upon  com- 
mon interests,  prevents  the  multiplication  of  organizations  with 
single  aims  and  economizes  social  forces. 

Again,  each  organization  has  its  own  life,  character,  and 
limitations.  As  individual  women  find  inspiration,  breadth,  and 
release  from  limitations  in  the  organizations  to  which  they  re- 
spectively belong,  so  individual  organizations  may  derive  from 
an  organism  that  includes  them  all  the  same  increase  in  breadth, 
sympathy,  and  freedom.  The  tendency  of  organization  has 
been  not  only  to  bring  together  women  of  the  same  kind,  that 
is,  of  similar  views  and  similar  situations,  but  it  has  been  also  to 
separate  women  of  different  views  and  different  situations.  Great 
organizations  of  women  have  been  held  aloof,  one  from  another, 
by  various  influences  : — for  example,  each  has  exaggerated  the 
importance  of  its  own  work ; each  has  been  ignorant  of  the 
character  and  the  scope  of  other  organizations.  Reciprocal  ig- 
norance and  distrust  of  one  another  have  held  them  aloof ; but 
sympathy  is  the  great  solvent  for  human  prejudice,  and  acquaint- 
ance is  a primary  condition  of  sympathy ; therefore  the  Council 
offers  to  organizations  the  same  help  that  organizations  offer  to 
individuals. 

The  Triennial  Meetings  of  the  National  Council  bring  to- 
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gather  representatives  of  different  movements  and  advocates  of 
different  causes,  with  equal  power  in  the  Executive  Sessions  and 
equal  privilege  in  the  public  sessions  ; and  the  full  reports  of 
these  meetings,  printed  by  the  Council,  secure  for  each  organi- 
zation within  it  a wider  hearing  and  a larger  public  than  it  alone 
could  command ; thus  each  separate  interest  is  advanced  by  a 
Council  meeting  more  than  it  could  be  by  its  own  independent 
meetings,  which,  however,  are  not  diminished  in  importance  by 
its  relation  to  the  Council. 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  organizations  belonging  to  the 
Council,  we  are  sometimes  asked  to  explain  the  presence  of  Sor- 
osis,  Wimodaughsis,  and  the  Illinois  Industrial  Reform  School  for 
Girls,  upon  a list  of  nominally  National  Organizations.  Article 
IV.  of  the  Constitution  states,  that  “any  Society  of  women  the 
nature  of  whose  work  is  satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, either  as  to  its  undoubtedly  national  character,  or  national 
value,  may  become  a member  of  the  Council.”  Wimodaugh- 
sis, although  it  has  a local  habitation,  is  national  in  character, 
since  its  membership  is  found  in  every  state  of  the  union.  The 
existence  of  a National  Club,  with  headquarters  at  the  National 
Capital,  is  of  value  to  every  woman  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  time  that  the  National  Council  was  formed  the 
Woman’s  Clubs  of  the  country  had  not  been  aggregated  into  a 
National  Organization,  as  they  are  at  present  in  the  General 
Federation,  but  the  idea  of  a Woman’s  Club  was  an  idea  of  na- 
tional value.  It  was  recognized  by  the  Committee  charged  with 
the  arrangements  for  the  International  Council  of  1888  that  the 
club  idea  had  originated  in  New  York  and  Boston  at  about  the 
sume  time,  and  that  Sorosis  and  the  New  England  Woman’s 
Club  had  made  that  idea  known  throughout  the  country  ; there- 
fore both  of  these  clubs  were  invited  to  send  representatives  to 
the  meeting  in  Washington.  Sorosis  responded  to  the  invita- 
tion ; her  representatives  favored  the  organization  of  a National 
Council,  and  she  was  invited  to  represent  the  Club  idea  in  the 
National  Council,  until  the  clubs  of  the  country  should  be  ag- 
gregated into  a General  Federation,  and  until  that  National  body 
of  women’s  clubs  should  enter  the  National  Council. 

The  Illinois  Industrial  Reform  School  for  Girls  exists  with  a 
National  Charter,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  idea  of  the  Industrial 
School  has  a national  value,  and,  therefore,  one  of  its  local  lead- 
ing representatives  might  properly  represent  this  idea  in  the 
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Council  until  such  Industrial  Schools  throughout  the  country 
should  come  into  an  organized  National  Union. 

From  the  first  address,  issued  by  the  officers  of  the  National 
Council  in  November,  1888,  I quote  the  following  paragraph: 
“ The  leading  object  of  this  new  movement  is  to  aggregate  all 
local  societies  having  the  same  object  into  national  societies  eligi- 
ble to  auxiliaryship  in  the  National  Council  of  Women.  For 
instance,  the  clubs  organized  by  women  in  the  leading  cities  have 
thus  far  been  isolated,  but  it  is  hoped  that  a convention  will  be 
called  within  a year  to  form  a National  Federation  of  Woman’s 
Clubs ; the  influence  of  individual  clubs  would  bepncreased  by 
coming  into  such  an  organization,  and  the  federation  would  be 
eligible  to  auxiliaryship  in  the  National  Council.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  women’s  protective  agencies,  and  many  other  excel- 
lent societies  that  have  been  organized  locally,  but  as  yet  not 
generally.”  This  extract  shows  the  outlook  of  the  Council. 

The  Council  is  yet  less  than  five  years  old,  and  already 
thirteen  organizations  have  entered  it.  The  experience  of  these 
organizations  is  that  no  one  of  them  has  felt  its  work  hampered 
or  modified  by  its  membership  in  the  National  Council,  but  that 
all  have  felt  themselves  stronger  by  the  larger  relations  and  the 
opportunities  for  larger  sympathy  and  larger  helpfulness  which 
the  Council  has  made  available  to  them. 

At  the  present  time  the  question  is  asked  ; ” What  is  the  re- 
lation of  the  National  Council  of  Women  to  the  World’s  Con- 
gress of  Representative  Women  ? ” The  answer  to  this  question 
seems  to  be  made  very  clear  by  the  preliminary  address  issued  on 
behalf  of  the  World’s  Congress  of  Representative  Women,  but  it 
may  be  more  briefly  stated  thus  : 

“The  National  Council  of  Women  as  such  has  absolutely 
no  relation  to  the  World’s  Congress  of  Representative  Women. 
At  the  first  triennial  meeting  of  the  National  Council  held  in 
Washington,  March,  1891,  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers,  of  which  she  is 
President,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Henrotin,  Vice-President  of  the 
Woman’s  Branch  of  the  World’s  Congress  Auxiliary,  spoke  for 
this  body,  of  which  also  Mrs.  Palmer  is  President.  These  ladies 
united  in  a most  cordial  invitation  to  both  the  International  and 
National  Councils  to  hold  a meeting  in  Chicago  during  the  Ex- 
position under  the  auspices  of  the  Congress  Auxiliary,  and  ac- 
companied their  invitations  with  substantial  inducements,  such 
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as  the  printing  of  all  announcements  and  reports  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  a suitable  hall  for  it  free  of  rent.  The  invitation  was 
accepted  by  the  International  Council,  and  the  preparations  for 
its  meeting  (which  will  be  its  first  quinquennial  session)  were 
committed  to  the  hands  of  its  American  Officers — viz.  : Miss 
Clara  Barton,  its  Vice-President ; Mrs.  Rachel  Foster  Avery, 
its  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  the  President  of  the  National 
Council  of  Women,  who,  by  virtue  of  her  position,  is  an  ex- 
officio  Vice-President  of  the  International  Council. 

These  officers,  in  pursuance  of  the  invitation  above  men- 
tioned, in  the  spring  of  1892  applied  to  the  officers  of  the 
World’s  Congress  Auxiliary  for  the  privilege  of  convening  the 
quinquennial  session  of  the  International  Council  under  its  aus- 
pices. This  application  and  subsequent|correspondence  resulted 
in  the  determination  on  the  part  of  the  World’s  Congress  Auxil- 
iary to  hold  a World’s  Congress  of  Representative  Women  in 
Chicago  in  1893. 

In  May,  1891,  when  it  was  expected  that  the  International 
Council  of  Women  would  convene  in  Chicago  in  1893, 
National  Council,  feeling  itself  responsible  as  a member  of  the 
International  Council,  for  seeing  that  hospitality  was  ex- 
tended to  our  foreign  friends  who  should  come  over  to  attend 
the  session  of  the  International  Council,  voted  to  provide  enter- 
tainment for  all  duly  accredited  representatives  from  abroad, 
during  the  sessions  of  the  International  Council  in  Chicago. 
When,  however,  it  was  decided  that  the  World’s  Congress  Aux- 
iliary would  convene  a World’s  Congress  of  Representative 
Women  in  Chicago,  under  its  auspices,  and  that,  therefore,  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  the  International  Council  to  hold  any 
meeting  in  1893,  excepting  an  Executive  Business  Session,  the 
National  Council  did  not  wish  to  withdraw  its  offer  of  hospital- 
ity, which  had  already  been  published  abroad  as  well  as  at  home ; 
therefore  the  National  Council  has  undertaken  to  raise  a fund  of 
money  which  may  properly  be  called  its  hospitality  fund,  for  the 
simple  purpose  of  entertaining,  during  one  week.  May  15th  to 
May  2 2d,  1893,  inclusive,  all  duly  accredited  representatives  of 
foreign  countries  who  attend  the  World’s  Congress  of  Represent- 
ative Women. 

That  the  President  of  the  National  Council  has  been  given 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  Local  Committee,  having  in  charge  the 
preparations  for  this  World’s  Congress  of  Representative  Women, 
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and  that  Rachel  Foster  Avery,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Council,  is  the  Secretary  of  this  Committee,  establishes  no  rela- 
tion whatever  between  the  National  Council  of  Women  of  the 
United  States  as  such  and  the  World’s  Congress  of  Representa- 
tive Women,  beyond  the  simple  relation  above  indicated.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements  for  the  World’s  Congress  of  Representa- 
tive Women  were  appointed  to  their  respective  positions  upon 
this  Committee,  because  of  their  official  relation  to  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Women. 

All  organizations  of  women  within  the  National  Council 
are  represented  by  their  Presidents  upon  the  Advisory  Council 
of  the  World’s  Congress  of  Representative  Women.  All  organ- 
izations outside  of  the  Council  have  been  invited  to  appoint  a 
representative  upon  this  Advisory  Council,  and  many  have  re- 
sponded favorably  with  courteous  promptness. 

The  existence  of  the  National  Council  in  the  United  States 
ought  greatly  to  facilitate  the  management  of  a World’s  Con- 
gress of  Representative  Women,  but  it  is  in  no  way  bound  up 
in  it,  and  has  no  claim,  and,  we  trust,  no  desire,  for  peculiar 
privileges  with  relation  to  the  World’s  Congress  of  Representative 
Women. 

It  is  a high  privilege  for  women  that  such  a World’s  Con- 
gress of  Women  is  to  be  convened  under  the  auspices  of  a body 
which,  in  its  turn,  is  under  the  auspices  of  our  great  govern- 
ment ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  women  throughout  our 
country  will  manifest  their  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Henrotin,  to  whose  vigilance  and  loyalty  to  wo- 
manhood the  women  of  the  world  are  so  largely  indebted  for 
the  recognition  which  women  receive  in  the  World’s  Congress 
Auxiliary. 

The  immediate  work  before  the  National  Council,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  office  of  hospitality  above  indicated,  is  to  prepare  to 
maintain  in  Chicago,  during  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, a headquarters,  space  for  which  has  been  allotted  in  the 
Woman’s  Building,  where  all  of  its  members  may  be  equally 
represented,  and  where  all  may  enjoy  equal  opportunities  to 
prosecute  their  respective  lines  of  work,  as  well  as  to  prosecute 
the  common  work  undertaken  by  the  Council. 

At  the  Business  Meeting  of  the  Council,  held  in  Chicago, 
in  May,  1892,  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  individuals 
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becoming  members  of  the  Council  was  introduced.  To  provide 
a legitimate  bond  between  individuals  and  an  organization 
which  is,  of  necessity,  precluded  from  accepting  persons  into 
membership,  provision  was  made  for  “ Patrons  of  the  Council.” 
Any  person,  whose  name  is  acceptable  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, can,  by  the  payment  of  one  hundred  dollars  into  the 
treasury,  become  a Patron  for  life. 

The  Patrons  are  entitled  to  receive  free  all  the  published 
reports  of  the  Council’s  Proceedings,  and  to  be  notified  of  its 
Business  Meetings,  which  they  have  the  privilege  of  attending 
and  in  which  they  may  take  part  in  all  discussions  but  without 
the  right  to  vote.  Their  names  appear  upon  all  published  docu- 
ments, immediately  following  the  general  officers  and  the 
Associations  in  membership. 

In  view  of  the  great  expense  which  the  Council  will  incur 
in  entertaining  the  Foreign  Delegates  in  attendance  upon  the 
World’s  Congress  of  Representative  Women,  the  support  of  its 
headquarters  in  the  Woman’s  Building  on  the  Exposition 
Grounds,  and  the  prosecution  of  its  several  lines  of  general 
work,  the  Treasurer  has  been  authorized  to  solicit  subscriptions  to 
its  Hospitality  Fund,  and  to  secure  as  Patrons,  such  influential 
persons  as  may  be  willing  to  contribute  the  prescribed  sum  and 
lend  the  influence  of  their  names  to  this  crowning  work  of  organ- 
ization among  women. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  first  address  issued  by 
the  officers  of  the  National  Council,  it  was  announced  that  one  of 
the  first  objects  of  the  new  organization  was  to  aggregate  local 
societies  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  existing  for  the  same 
purpose,  into  National  Organizations.  The  address  of  President 
Willard,  delivered  at  the  first  Triennial  meeting  in  1891,  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  rendering  the  idea  of  the  Council  avail- 
able for  local  use  ; this  can  be  done  through  federating  the  local 
societies  in  any  community,  under  whatever  name  and  for  what- 
ever purpose  they  may  exist,  into  a Local  Council,  which  shall  do 
for  the  community  what  it  is  expected  the  National  Council  will 
do  for  the  country  at  large,  that  is,  dissipate  prejudice,  increase 
sympathy  and  give  to  every  good  cause  represented  by  a dis- 
tinct society  the  increased  moral  force  which  results  from  that 
society’s  being  federated  with  others.  A Local  Council  is  also  a 
means  of  economizing  the  time  and  the  abilities  of  public  spir- 
ited women,  for  such  a Local  Council  becomes  a Bureau  of 
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Information,  through  which  any  society  planning  to  under- 
take a work  of  general  interest,  can  make  its  plan  known  to  all 
the  other  organizations  of  women  in  the  community,  and  thus 
command  the  aid  of  all  whom  it  can  interest. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Local  Council  should  be  in  strict 
harmony  with  that  of  the  National  Council.  In  May  of  ’91 
the  President  of  the  National  Council  was  directed  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  to  draw  up  a constitution,  under  which  soci- 
eties in  any  locality  may  be  aggregated  into  a Local  Council ; 
this  was  done,  and  women  in  any  part  of  the  country  desiring 
aid  in  organizing  Local  Councils  can  apply  to  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  for  copies  of  the  recommended  constitution. 
Very  effective  Local  Councils  are  already  organized  in  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota;  Portland,  Maine;  Providence,  Rhode  Island  ; 
Indianapolis,  Indiana ; and  the  initiatory  steps  have  already 
been  taken  in  organizing  Local  Councils  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
and  in  Detroit,  Michigan. 

A brief  history  of  the  work  in  Indianapolis,  which  may  be 
helpful  to  women  of  other  communities,  can  be  had  upon  appli- 
cation to  either  the  President  or  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  National  Council  of  Women. 

The  National  Council,  by  approving  the  address  of  Presi- 
Willard,  stands  committed  to  aiding  in  the  organization  of  Local 
Councils  wherever  desired  ; and  if  the  National  Council  pursues 
the  lines  approved  in  1891,  in  its  next  session,  set  for  the  spring 
of  1895,  Local  Councils  will  be  represented  by  their  regularly 
elected  delegates. 

The  line  of  organization  pursued  in  forming  the  National 
Council  is  analogous  to  that  pursued  in  forming  that  Federal 
Union  of  States,  which  has  resulted  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  analogy  between  the  National  Council  and  the 
Federal  Union  is  not  perfect  in  every  detail,  but  is  broadly  sug- 
gestive. It  is  not  perfect,  for  each  State  in  the  Union  is  subject 
to  the  National  Government,  or  subordinate  to  it ; while  each 
organization  within  the  Council  is  absolutely  independent  of  the 
Council,  which  neither  claims  nor  exerts  control  over  the  units 
which  compose  it.  The  units  which  combine  to  form  another 
higher  unit,  are  in  the  National  Council  without  geographical 
limit.  Each  of  these  units  is  an  idea, — an  idea  of  culture,  of 
reform,  of  moral  and  social  progress,  of  religious  endeavor,  or  of 
some  other  distinct  spiritual  character.  As  the  autonomy  of  no 
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State  is  destroyed  by  entering  the  United  States,  but  rather  as 
each  State  finds  its  own  complete  developement  and  the  broad- 
est field  for  the  exercise  of  its  own  influence  by  entering  the 
United  States,  so  no  one  of  the  ideas  about  which  is  crystallized 
a National  Organization  of  Women,  will  be  impaired  by  entering 
the  National  Council ; but  rather  will  experience  show  that  each 
one  of  these  separate  ideas  will  find  its  complete  evolution,  and 
the  widest  arena  for  its  public  service,  in  the  National  Council, 
whose  motive  is  to  achieve  what  may  be  termed  a spiritual 
republic. 

The  motives  and  the  methods  of  the  National  Council  are 
in  such  perfect  harmony  with  the  institutions  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  that  we  believe  that  it  must  commend 
itself  ultimately  to  all  organized  bodies  of  American  women. 

The  thirteen  National  bodies  now  constituting  the  National 
Council  of  Women  of  the  United  States  may  find  their  parallel 
in  the  thirteen  original  colonies  which  constituted  the  infant 
Federal  Union  ; and  in  the  happy  multiplication  of  the  original 
States  they  may  see  the  promise  of  a final  harmonious  union  of 
all  organized  national  bodies  of  women  ; — a union  wherein  each 
unit,  maintaining  its  separate,  independent  life,  shall  find  its 
higher  life  in  the  aggregate  of  units  each  equal  with  itself. 

Before  the  National  Council  was  formed,  national  organiza- 
tion for  a specific  object  was  the  highest  exhibition  of  woman’s 
organizing  power.  Certainly  no  one  would  deny  that  the 
grouping  of  National  Organizations  into  one  organized  body, 
for  no  selfish  specific  object  of  that  body,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
clothing  with  multiplied  moral  force  any  interest  so  large  and 
general  that  it  commends  itself  to  all  women,  regardless  of  the 
specific  objects  for  which  they  are  organized, — that  this  is  the 
climax  in  the  organization  of  the  moral  forces  of  society  by 
women. 

MAY  WRIGHT  SEWALL, 

President  of  the 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

APPROVED  BY  THE  EXECUTIVE  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL,  CHICAGO,  DECEMBER  15th,  1892. 


PREAMBLE. 


We,  women  of  the  United  States,  sincerely  believing  that 
the  best  good  of  our  homes  and  nation  will  be  advanced  by  our 
own  greater  unity  of  thought,  sympathy,  and  purpose,  and  that 
an  organized  movement  of  women  will  best  conserve  the  highest 
good  of  the  family  and  the  state,  do  hereby  band  ourselves  to- 
gether in  a confederation  of  workers  committed  to  the  overthrow 
of  all  forms  of  ignorance  and  injustice,  and  to  the  application  of 
the  Golden  Rule  to  society,  custom,  and  law. 

That  we  may  more  succcessfully  prosecute  the  work,  we  adopt 
the  following 


CONSTITUTION. 


Article  I. — Name. 

This  federation  shall  be  called  the  National  Council  of 
Women  of  the  United  States. 


Article  II. — General  Policy. 

This  Council  is  organized  in  the  interest  of  no  one  propa- 
ganda, and  has  no  power  over  the  organizations  which  constitute 
it  beyond  that  of  suggestion  and  sympathy  ; therefore  no  society 
voting  to  enter  this  Council  shall  thereby  render  itself  liable  to 
be  interfered  with  in  respect  to  its  complete  organic  unity,  inde- 
pendence, or  methods  of  work,  or  be  committed  to  any  principle 
or  method  of  any  other  society,  or  to  any  act  or  utterance  of  the 
Council  itself,  beyond  compliance  with  the  terms  of  this  Con- 
stitution. 


Article  III. — Officers. 

The  officers  shall  be  a President,  Vice  President  at  Large, 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Recording  Secretary,  and  Treasurer. 
Each  president  of  a society  belonging  to  the  Council  shall  be 
ex-officio  Vice  President  of  the  National  Council,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  shall  be  ex-officio  Vice  President  of 
the  International  Council. 

The  five  general  officers,  with  the  ex-officio  Vice  Presidents, 
shall  constitute  an  Executive  Committee,  of  which  seven  mem- 
bers shall  make  a quorum,  to  control  and  provide  for  the  general 
interests  of  the  Council. 


Article  IV. — Members. 

Section  I.  Any  society  of  women,  the  nature  of  whose 
work  is  satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee,  either  as  to  its 
undoubtedly  national  character  or  national  value,  may  become  a 
member  of  this  Council  by  its  own  vote  and  by  the  payment  of 
one  hundred  dollars  into  the  treasury  of  the  National  Council, 
not  later  than  three  months  prior  to  its  triennial  meetings. 

Section  II.  The  women  of  any  national  organization, 
composed  of  both  men  and  women,  may  associate  themselves 
together  within  said  national  organization,  and  may  connect 
themselves  with  the  Council  by  electing  a woman  to  represent 
them  on  the  Official  Board  of  the  Council,  and  by  the  payment 
of  the  regular  triennial  fee  into  its  treasury. 

Article  V. — Meetings. 

The  National  Council  shall  hold  triennial  meetings.  The 
Committee  of  Arrangements  shall  be  composed  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  one  delegate  chosen  as  its  representative  by  each 
society  belonging  to  the  Council. 


Article  VI. — Amendments. 

This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a majority 
vote  of  the  Council  at  any  triennial  meeting,  printed  notice 
thereof  having  been  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  least  three  months  prior  to  such  meeting. 


